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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight’s speaker is ... 

... Megan Short, Associate Head of School of Biological and Chemical Sciences, 
Deakin University. 
Megan's topic is 'Down amongst the sand dunes: how a study of ants led to a passion for pincushion millipedes'. She 
will be talking about her research into Pincushion Millipedes, an intriguing and ancient millipede subclass that has 
been almost totally unstudied in Australia. She first found these tiny invertebrates during a 20 years post Ash 
Wednesday study of invertebrates in the Anglesea area. Megan and her team have since found that these millipedes 
are quite common in well drained habitats including sand dunes and have collected a number of different species. 
The challenge now is to describe all the species and to learn about their reproductive biology, life histories, and 
ecological relationships. The millipedes can be kept alive in the laboratory so behavioural studies are also planned. 
The talk will be illustrated with images showing just how complex and beautiful these tiny creatures are. 


At the December meeting ... 

...John Arnott, Director of Geelong Botanic Gardens will be taking about integrated 
plant conservation within the City of Greater Geelong. 
Please bring a small plate of supper and join us to celebrate the end of the year. 





President's Corner 


... Deborah Evans 
Planning for next year 
The end of 2005 is rapidly approaching and it's time to start planning for our 2006—2007 season. This year's 
program has suffered the usual fate of clashing events, with many of our members active on bird counts and other 
survey work. Advance notice from members of any scheduled events for next that they are aware of would assist 
us greatly in trying to avoid as many clashes as possible for next year. 


We would also like input from all Club members on activities—talks, excursions or campouts—that they would be 
interested in. Have you heard a good speaker recently, or visited a locality that was particularly interesting? Or is 
there something you have always wanted to know more about that we might be able to find a speaker for? Please 
also let us know if including one or more excursions on days other than the traditional third Sunday would suit you. 


Forms will be available at tonight's meeting if you wish to contribute ideas, or you could contact a committee 
member or write c/o the Club's mailing address. 


Committee positions 

We are struggling along with our depleted committee numbers, but are desperately in need of someone to take on 
the position of librarian. If there is anybody who can assist, particularly with acquisitions and cataloguing, please 
contact me or a member of the committee. 


Club publications 

In addition to the monthly Geelong Naturalist and the annual Geelong Bird Report, the Club has published a 
number of other booklets and pamphlets over the years. We have a number of projects commencing that 
members may like to contribute to. One is a book to celebrate our 50th anniversary in 2011. That seems a long 
way off, but collecting material will take time. So if you're spring cleaning or moving house and thinking it might be 
time to throw out those old photographs, slides, newspaper clippings, pamphlets, field notes, maps etc.—please 
don't, they may be just what we're looking for! 


GFNC Website Mailing Roster 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


Any observations (plant, mammal, November Sheila Silver 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can December Polly Cutcliffe 
be emailed to the GFNC email 
address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 

allow members to use the library, Photograph on front cover by 
buy raffle tickets, pick up their copy 

of Geelong Naturalist, have a cup of Lorraine Phelan 

GFNC Web page: tea or coffee and, of course, chat to 
hitto://Roma.vienet.riet au/«afnc! other members and visitors. is of Geelong and Portland Field 
EE TREES Naturalists at Cape Nelson 


e-mail address: lighthouse. For a full report of the 
qfnc@vicnet.net.au Club Campout see p. 7 


incorporated onto the site frequently. 
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Next Mid-week Bird Group Excursion Monthly Excursion 


Serendip Sanctuary Invertebrate Search 


Thursday 17 November 2005 Inverleigh Common 


Leader: Vernon Cohen 
Sunday 20 November 


There is a lot more water in the lakes than has been the . 
case for a few years, so conditions are good for the birds. Leader: Dave King 


Meet: 8.30 am at the Corio Village Shopping Centre 
carpark, southwest corner, adjacent to the Gellibrand Various methods of finding and collecting invertebrate 

Street/Goulburn Avenue intersection or 9.00 am at the specimens will be used together with their examination. 
Serendip Sanctuary carpark. 


Assemble 9.00 am at Holt Road, Geelong Botanic 
Gardens or meet at Common Road Inverleigh, opposite 
Golf Club entrance at 9.30 am. 


Finish: about 12.30 pm 


Bring: Drink and something to eat on the way—there will 
be no access to cars. It's a lovely place to have lunch if 


foo Bring lunch, drinks, sunscreen, hat. 
you want to stay on. 


Leader: David King Ph. 5243 9136 
Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Plant Group 


Advance Notice 


The plant group's November meeting will focus on plants 


observed during last month's grassland excursion with 
Thursday 15 December hark Trengdve: 


Avalon Beach/Limeburners Lagoon 


Leader: Peter Bright 


Australian Natural History Medallion 


On 14 November 2005 at the FNCV Hall the 2005 
Australian Natural History Medallion will be presented to 
s- RI : Pauline Reilly for her contribution to natural history, 
Just in time for Christmas particularly in the areas of ornithology and conservation. 


Forsale: Excellent biros embossed with the several GFNC members will be attending. 


GFNC name. Congratulations Pauline. 


Cost: $7 


Enquiries: see Ray Baverstock (Treasurer) 
phone 5243 7025 
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Out and About 


have a shell. Jack Wheeler gave it to me many years 

ago. It is too big to fit on the palm of my hand. It is 
paper-thin, white and delicate, and if | hold it up to the 
window, the light shows through. It is made of two 
identical halves, with a flat keel between and patterned 
with swirling rows of little knobs. It is completely smooth 
inside. 


| have another shell, almost as large. It came from a 
beach on Cape York. It is solid and heavy, spirally-coiled 
like a giant snail, cream-coloured with transverse wavy 
tan stripes. Deep within, it is completely sealed off with a 
wall of lime and pearl, but if | were to cut it in half, | would 
find a series of curved walled chambers, each a little 
larger than the one before. 


Both shells are commonly known as Nautiluses, the 
Paper and the Pearly, and they came from related, but 
completely different sea creatures. They are both 
cephalopods, like octopuses, cuttlefish and squids. 


My fragile Paper Nautilus is not even a nautilus, but an 
Argonaut, A. nodosa, and it is really an egg case, 
produced in two halves from calcium secreted from 
membranes (webs) on two modified arms of the female. 
She lives in the shell throughout her life and broods her 
eggs there. She has eight arms with two rows of suckers. 
The web of the first pair of arms is usually spread 
protectively over the shell. Crustaceans or fishes that may 
touch the web are grabbed by the fourth arm and passed 
to the beak-like mouth. Argonauts do not appear to hunt 
actively for prey. 


In 344 BC Aristotle wrote in his Historia Animalium, The 
nautilus (or Argonaut) is a poulpe or octopus, but one 
peculiar both in its nature and its habits. It rises up from 
deep water and swims on the surface ... In between its 
feelers it has a certain amount of web-growth, resembling 
the substance between the toes of web-footed birds; only 
that with these latter the substance is thick, while with the 
nautilus it is thin like a spider’s web. It uses this structure, 
when a breeze is blowing, for a sail, and lets down some 
of its feelers as rudder-oars.' We now know that female 
argonauts live in the upper 100 metres of the sea, jet 
rapidly backwards or hold on to some inanimate object 
and drift through the oceans, clinging to the brood shell 
with their suckers. Up to thirty individuals may hold on to 
the one in front, forming a living chain. 


Males and females are very different. She may be 20 cm 
long. He is tiny, only 2-3 cm long, but has one very long 
arm (the hectocotylus) used in mating, which breaks off in 
the female's mantle cavity after copulation. His third left 
arm may be 10 times as long as the mantle. Once it was 
thought this arm was a parasitic worm on the female! 
Eggs may be laid on three successive nights, and are 
held together in long strings that are attached to the shell. 
Incubation lasts three days and hatching occurs at night, 
sometimes in shallow water. 


Every few years we hear of ‘mass strandings’ on our local 
shores. In the Geelong Naturalist of May 1975 Trevor 


... Valda Dedman 


Pescott described how he went to Point Addis before 
dawn to be there before the scavenging gulls, which 
shattered the shells to get at the animal and eggs they 
contained. Onshore winds and currents brought large 
numbers to Portsea in 1988 and 2001. Australian Fur 
Seals and Yellowfin Tuna prey upon them. When 
threatened argonauts may discharge a cloud of pungent 
purple-black ink. They can also change colour, in delicate 
flushes of purple, pink, orange and blue. 


Worldwide there are several argonaut species; three 
occur in Australian waters and two in Victoria, including 
Port Phillip Bay. Argonauta nodosa, the first Australian 
species, was first described in 1882 by Frederick McCoy 
in his Podromus of the Zoology of Victoria. It is 
widespread in the Indo-West Pacific region, but occurs 
only in our southern waters, from WA to NSW and around 
Tasmania. Argonauta argo is less abundant, has a 
narrower keel and ridges on the sides of the shell that 
divide but are not broken into nodules. 


The cephalapod group has two sub-classes. The genus 
Nautilus contains the only living members of the sub-class 
Nautiloidea (Tetrabranchiata), which has four gills. 
Dibranchiata have only two gills, and are subdivided into 
orders according to the number of their arms; Octopoda, 
which includes the argonauts, have eight, and the squids 
and cuttlefishes of the order Decapoda have ten (eight 
short and two long). Octopuses have only a trace of a 
shell. Squids and cuttlefish have a shell remnant buried 
deeply in the mantle, flat and calcareous in cuttles, flat 
and thin and chitinous in squids (the pen). 


Argonauta nodosa & Nautilus pompilius 





The Pearly or Chambered Nautilus N. pompilius has 
about 90 small slender tentacles arranged in two circles 
round its head. These do not have suckers but are 
strongly adhesive and contain ‘taste buds’ that are used 
to ‘sniff out’ prey. The animal feeds on the sea floor. It can 
extend the length of its arms to grab prey or retract them 
underneath its spotted leathery hood, which it pulls right 
over its head to block the shell opening like a trapdoor 
when it retires inside. The male’s copulatory organ is 
made up of four modified tentacles. 


The Nautilus has two pairs of gills, two excretor organs, 
two auricles. Regarded as a living fossil (its closest 
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relatives are the prolific Ammonites of 350 to 65 million 
years ago), the one living genus inhabits deep tropical 
Indo-Pacific waters. N. pompilius occurs around Australia 
from Queensland to the Northern Territory. It feeds mostly 
on crustaceans, crushing their shells with beak-like jaws. 
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by their tentacles and swim out at night to feed. 


Males are larger than females. Eggs are large (40 mm), 
are contained in an envelope and are shed singly, eggs 
being laid ten at a time over a period of two weeks. 


It also has a radula with 11 longitudinal rows of teeth. It 
has primitive eyes, grooved and stalked but with no 
lens—like a pin-hole camera. It has no ink sac or pigment 
in the skin. 


They are not often seen alive. In 1829, George Bennett, 
on board ship in the Marekini Bay in the island of 
Erromanga in the New Hebrides (now Vanuatu) saw ‘an 
object floating in the water, resembling a dead 
tortoiseshell-cat' *. It was captured and sent to Richard 
Owen who published a now famous memoir about it. In 
Vanuatu Pearly Nautiluses were eaten as food, and the 
shells serve as dishes and ornaments. Pearls have been 
found inside them. 


It occupies only the outermost, largest chamber of the 
shell and seals off the smaller ones as it grows with pearly 
secretions. There may be up to 38 chambers, partitioned 
at an estimated rate of one every few weeks. There is a 
black border on the inside of the final chamber. The 
chambers are filled with gas and liquid, the amounts of 
each regulated by a thin strand of mantle tissue that runs 1. 
in a porous calcareous tube through the centre of each. 

Both animal and shell are close to neutral buoyancy at a 
considerable range of depths down to about 500 m. 

Nautiluses rest during the day in coral crevices, attached 


Mabey, R, (ed.) (1995) The Oxford Book of Nature Writing, 
Oxford University Press, Oxford. 

Bennett, G. (1860) Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia, 
Van Voorst, London, (1982 reprint, Currawong Press, Milson’s 
Point, NSW). 


Rocky Shore Monitoring Project 


b du are invited to participate inan 1. 
intertidal rocky shore monitoring 
project which will take place during 

low tide over four field sessions 

between November 2005 and 

February 2006. The monitoring is part 2. 
of a Parks Victoria and Deakin 

University research partnership that 

aims to assess and ultimately improve 
the scientific value of data collected 3. 
by volunteers in Victorian Marine 

Parks and Sanctuaries. The principle 
research is being undertaken by 

Milyika Scales, an Honours student at 
Deakin University's School of Ecology 
and Environment. 


Compare data collected by 
volunteers with that collected 
by trained marine biologists 
throughout the monitoring 
program. 

Test the effect of ongoing 
monitoring experience by 
charting the volunteer data over 
at least four sessions. 

Test the effect of training on 
volunteer data by giving half the 
volunteers ongoing training, 
and the other half training only 
at the beginning of the 
monitoring program. 


Principle researcher: 
Milyika Scales 


School of Ecology and Environment 
Deakin University 

Ph: 03 52272157 

M: 0424694693 

E: mscal@deakin.edu.au 


Dr. Ashley Bunce 


School of Ecology and Environment 
Deakin University 

221 Burwood Hwy 

Burwood VIC 3125 

Ph: 03 92517667 

E: abunce@deakin.edu.au 

In addition to the ecological 
monitoring, participants will be given 
the opportunity to complete a 
questionnaire and marine biology 
quiz, the results of which will help to 
identify educational benefits to 
volunteers, as well as promote the 
overall longevity of future monitoring 
projects. 


Environmental monitoring conducted 
by volunteers is growing in popularity 
throughout the world. Local and 
global communities are realising the 
importance of gathering ecological 
information, yet are increasingly 
limited by resource and funding 
issues. Volunteers have the potential 
to provide this much-needed scientific 
information, at the same time as 
gaining rewarding and educational 
experiences. 


Grazing Native Grasslands 
Field Day 


Wednesday 9 November 2005 
10.00 am 


'Terrinallum South’, Darlington 
If you have any questions or 
comments, please do not hesitate to 
contact us (see details below). We will 
be liasing with your local Marine Park 
Ranger to organise times that will best 
suit your group—as well as local 
weather conditions! This project is 
dependent on numbers, and as a 
community member who cares for 
your local marine environment, your 
participation in this research will be 
invaluable. 


A field day for anyone interested in 
long-term management of remnant 
native grasslands on the Volcanic 
Plains. Visit one of the best native 
grasslands remaining on private 


property. 


For ecological data to be a useful tool 
in environmental management 
however, it needs to be consistent 
and accurate. As the major 
management agency for Victoria’s 
unique Marine National Parks and 
Marine Sanctuaries, Parks Victoria is 
interested in developing ways to 
ensure that volunteer data meets 
scientific standards. This research Thank you for your time and 
project is designed to help Parks meet assistance. 

this aim in three ways: 


For details and RSVP contact 
Plains Tender 03 5232 9117 
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A Mygalomorph Spider, Stanwellia sp., Nemesiidae 


Introduction 

The writer was given, by Club member Geoff Mathison, a 
specimen of a mygalomorph spider, which had been 
discovered in Birregurra and passed to him for 
identification. It is difficult to be certain of identity without 
reference to a type specimen or holotype. Examination of 
the specimen in detail led to the near certainty of it being 
the species Stanwellia grisea, the Southern Victorian or 
Melbourne Trap-door Spider. 





The appearance of this spider often leads to the 
assumption that it is the notorious Sydney Funnel-web 
Spider. It is a ground dwelling spider found in soil, under 
logs and large rocks where it constructs burrows lined 
with silk. The burrow in soft soil may be up to 40 cm deep, 
but despite the common name, no ‘trap-door’ is 
constructed at the entrance (Walker 2003). 


During autumn and early winter mature males will roam 
from their burrow in search of a female mate; this is when 
the spider is most likely to be encountered. As is the case 
with most mygalomorph spiders, they can inflict a painful 
bite, though the venom has not been known to produce 
serious repercussions (Museum Victoria 2004). Life span 
of this spider may extend to 20 years. 


Description 

A robust and hairy spider, overall brown in colour, having 
a slight bluish tinge. Common to the mygalomorph 
species, the substantial fangs are arranged paraxially. 
The chelicerae grooves, in which the fangs rest, have 
along their inside edge a row of peg-like teeth. Each 
maxilla has a series of cuspules upon it, but none on the 
labium, a highly diagnostic feature (Davies 1986). Eight 
eyes, in two rows of four, are clustered closely on a low 
tubercle at the front dorsal area of the cephalothorax. The 
eight sturdy legs terminate with three claws, each of the 
paired claws have two rows of teeth. Each of the four 
anterior legs has tarsal pads of scopula, a feature that 


...Dave King 
216/86 Church St. Grovedale, 3216 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


would enable negotiation of smooth vertical surfaces. A 
feature of each leg is longitudinal narrow strips of their 
dorsal surface having few or no hairs; a similar pattern is 
found on the chelicerae. The abdomen is clothed in short 
hairs with a faint pattern on the dorsal area. Two 
conspicuously long spinnerets protrude from the rear, the 
terminal segment of which is significantly longer than the 
other segments. As with all mygalomorphs, two pairs of 
book lungs are placed on the ventral surface of the 
abdomen, together with a relatively indistinct epigynum. 


] References 


Davies, V.T. (1986), Australian Spiders (Araneae), 
Queensland Museum, Brisbane. 


Museum Victoria (2004), http://museum.vic.gov.au/ 
spiders/detail.aspx?id=9 


Walker, K. et al. 2003) Spiders and Scorpions Commonly 


Found in Victoria, Royal Soc. of Victoria, Melb. 


Stanwellia sp., Nemesiidae. 
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Limestone and Basalt Grassland Biodiversity Excursion 


16 October 2005 


ith numbers depleted by the SEANA campout at 

Mallacoota, but boosted by some visitors, a small 
but dedicated group of grassland explorers set off with 
Mark Trengove to see what we could find. We visited four 
sites: a public reserve, a cemetery, a rail reserve anda 
roadside reserve, all with different suites of plants but a 
number of common conservation themes emerging. 


Seaview Park on the Belmont Escarpment was our first 
stop; a surprise for some of our visitors who hadn't 
realised what was hiding up on the slope they had driven 
past on so many occasions. Mark talked about some of 
the plants he'd recorded on surveys in the area now 
proposed for development. 


We then headed out to Bannockburn Cemetery which is 
on basalt soils, in contrast to the limestone of the Belmont 
Escarpment. The cemetery gave us an opportunity to see 
a number of microhabitats in a very small area: the main 
paddock dominated by Kangaroo Grass, a drier area 
under the large Sugar Gums, and the shaded areas under 
the larger sheoaks where Weeping Grass and Spear- 
grass predominate. Mark and Stuart McCallum from the 
Friends of Bannockburn Bush showed us a number of the 
conservation problems faced in maintaining a small patch 
such as this with the growing pressures of nearby housing 
development. Among the special plants at this site are the 
endangered Large-fruited Groundsel Senecio 
macrocarpus and the Plains Yam-daisy which looks a bit 
like a dandelion and so can be pulled out by 
inexperienced volunteer weeders! There were also a 
number of attractive weeds characteristic of older 
cemeteries including a range of South African bulbs such 
as Freesias and lxias. 





Murgheboluc Railway Plant Reserve 
Photo: Stuart McCallum 


Our lunch stop was at the Murgheboluc Railway Reserve, 
an open Manna Gum woodland on Tertiary sediments. 
After lunch we did a survey of the approximately 0.5 ha 
reserve that has been fenced off, finding 59 species in 
less than an hour! (See accompanying list.) A number of 


...Deborah Evans 


species such as the Spreading Eutaxia and the Billy- 
buttons had finished flowering but others, e.g. the Blue 
Pincushions, were about to burst forth, so this reserve is 
worth regular visits during the spring and summer 
flowering season. 


Our final stop was the roadside reserve along the 
Shelford—Mt Mercer Road. This is one of the few 
remaining three-chain road reserves that has a good 
original population of species. It has been spared the fate 
of other road reserves that have suffered drastic 
overgrazing in droughts, overzealous clearing by local 
farmers or use of herbicides by road teams. Working 
closely with the local community has resulted in more 
appropriate burning regimes and grazing at more suitable 
times of the year by the local farmers. However, there 
was evidence of Phalaris invasion on the road edges, so 
continued work is needed to preserve this important site. 


We stopped at a spot that illustrated the difference 
between the drier Themeda areas and the Poa dominated 
moister depressions. It turned out to be a spectacularly 
chosen site as we discovered a patch of what Mark 
assured us was the rarest plant we would ever see, Spiny 
Rice-flower Pimelea spinescens subsp. spinescens. This 
small 'sub-shrub', with an unusually large tap root, has 
recently had its listing under the Environment Protection 
and Biodiversity Conservation Act 1999 changed from 
nationally 'vulnerable' to 'critically endangered', so we 
were very excited to find a large number of specimens 
within a few hundred metres. 


This stretch of grassland also produced a number of 
Leek-orchids. Although we did not identify the species, 
the Shelford-Mt Mercer area has the only known 
population of Fosters Leek-orchid, Prasophyllum fosteri, 
named after local orchid expert Everett Foster. 


Our thanks to Mark for a fascinating insight into the 
biodiversity of these local grasslands and the issues 
involved in conserving them. 





Murnong Miroseris sp. 1 


Photo: Stuart McCallum 
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GFNC Grasslands Excursion 
16 October 2005 


Indigenous plant species 
Murgheboluc Railway Line Plant Reserve 
(fenced area) 


FERNS 

Cheilanthes austrotenuifolia 
MONOCOTYLEDONS 
Arthropodium minus 
Austrodanthonia eriantha 
Austrodanthonia sp 
Austrostipa sp. (mollis ?) 
Burchardia umbellata 
Caesia calliantha 

Carex breviculmis 
Dianella admixta 

Diuris sp. aff. lanceolata 
Lepidosperma curtasiae 
Lomanara filiformis 
Microtis unifolia 

Poa sieberiana 
Prasophyllum sp. 
Schoenus apogon 


...Mark Trengove 


Rock-fern 


Small Vanilla-lily 

Hill Wallaby-grass 
Wallaby-grass 
Spear-grass 

Milkmaids 

Blue Grass-lily 
Short-stem Sedge 
Black-anther Flax-lily 
Golden Moths 

Little Sword-sedge 
Wattle Mat-rush 
Common Onion Orchid 
Slender Tussock-grass 
Leek Orchid 

Common bog-rush 


Thelymitra nuda-pauciflora complex Sun-orchid 


Thelymitra rubra 
Themeda triandra 
Thysanotus patersonii 
Wurmbea dioica 
DICOTYLEDONS 

Acaena echinata 

Acaena ovina 

Astroloma humifusum 
Bossiaea prostrata 
Brunonia australis 
Calocephalus citreus 
Chrysocephalum apiculatum 
Convolvulus erubescens 
Craspedia sp. (annual) 
Cynoglossum suaveolens 
Dichondra repens 
Dillwynia hispidula 
Dillwynia cinerascens 
Dillwynia sp. 

Drosera peltata ssp peltata 
Drosera whittakeri 
Eryngium ovinum 
Eucalyptus camaldulensis 
Eucalyptus viminalis 
Eutaxia microphylla var. difussa 
Geranium sp. 

Gonocarpus tetragynus 
Goodenia geniculata 
Goodenia pinnatifida 
Hypericum gramineum 
Kennedia prostrata 
Leptorhynchos squamatus 
Microseris sp. 1 

Oxalis perennans 
Pelargonium rodneyanum 
Pimelea curviflora 
Pimelea humilis 

Plantago varia 
Pseudognaphalium luteo-album 
Stackhousia monogyna 
Velleia paradoxa 
Wahlenbergia communis 
Wahlenbergia luteola 


Salmon Sun-orchid 
Kangaroo Grass 
Twining Fringe-lily 
Early Nancy 


Sheep’s Burr 
Sheep’s Burr 
Cranberry Heath 
Creeping Bossiaea 
Blue Pin-cushion 
Lemon Beauty-heads 
Common Everlasting 
Blushing Bindweed 
Annual Billy-button 
Sweet Hounds-tongue 
Kidney Weed 
Red Parrot-pea 
Grey Parrot-pea 
Parrot Pea 
Pale Sundew 
Scented Sundew 
Blue Devil 
Red Gum 
Manna Gum 
Spreading Eutaxia 
Cranes-bill 
Common Raspwort 
Bent Goodenia 
Cut-leaf Goodenia 
Grassland St John’s Wort 
Running Postman 
Scaly Buttons 
Murnong 
Woodland Sorrel 
Magenta Storks-bill 
Curved Rice-flower 
Common Rice-flower 
Variable Plantain 
Jersey Cudweed 
Creamy Candles 
Spur Velleia 
Bluebell 
Bluebell 

Total 59 taxa 


Birds Recorded 
...Polly Cutcliffe 


Locations: Seaview Park (SVP), Bannockburn Cemetery 
(BCem), Railway Reserve at Murgheboluc (Murg), Shelford—Mt 
Mercer Road (Shel) 
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Others noted en route: 2 Wedge-tailed Eagles skimming the 
slopes on Merrawarp Road; Restless Flycatcher at our 
afternoon-tea stop at Teesdale. 
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GFNC Campout October 2005 
Homerton 





Gannet rookery, Point Danger, Portland 


en keen members gathered at Phelan's Homerton 

farmhouse towards dusk on Friday, having travelled 
various routes through the Western District. After dinner 
we spent a couple of pleasant hours in front of a cosy 
heater discussing our observations and features of the 
local district. 


Saturday at 8.45 we boarded two vehicles and were soon 
assembled at Fawthrop Lagoon in Portland where we saw 
a Water Rat swimming across the water with nesting 
material in its mouth. Lois and Max Phillips, Robert 
Farnes and Ruth and Ivor Graney from Portland FNC met 
us there and guided us for the day. 


We began by visiting the Australasian Gannet rookery at 
Point Danger and viewing a huge rookery on Lawrence 
Rocks. Between 6000 and 9000 pairs breed at these 
rookeries each year. We saw much activity, birds flying in 
with long streamers of seaweed in their beaks and 
presenting it to their mate with much ritual. The usual 
Cape Gannet was not visible so we concluded many more 
birds were yet to arrive. An echidna was seen at the 
entrance to the rookery. 


On our way to Cape Nelson we walked through part of the 
Enchanted Forest with Lois pointing out the rare species 
of plants Logania ovata Oval leafed Logania, Pultenaea 
canaliculata Coast Bushpea and Lasiopetalum schulzenii 
Drooping Velvet Bush among others. Lunch was enjoyed 
among Eucalyptus diversifolia Soap Mallee in the picnic 
area of Cape Nelson State Park. We travelled on to enjoy 
the Sea Cliff Nature Walk where Lasiopetalum schulzenii 
was prolific and very beautiful. It is recorded in only three 
areas of Victoria, Cape Nelson, Bats Ridge and Bay of 


... Shirley Southcombe 





Photo: Pat Streefkerk 


Islands near Warrnambool. We were shown Austrostipa 
flavescens Spear Grass, the only record west of 
Melbourne, and found Pryorchis nigricans Red Beaks 
which flower the season after a bushfire and Leptoceras 
menziesii Hare Orchid. 





Lasiopetalum schultzenii Drooping Velvet Bush 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Then to Cape Nelson Lighthouse. From the viewing 
platform Robert identified an immature Yellow-nosed 
Albatross and a Southern Giant Petrel as well as many 
gannets. A seal was seen in the crashing surf. 


On our way to Mount Clay Forest we stopped at Roberts 
Wetlands on the Surry River at Narrawong and observed 
Latham's Snipe, Pacific Black Duck and ducklings. A 
group of eight Hooded Plovers were busy on the sand at 
the mouth of the Surry. We stopped along the Mount Clay 
Road where Robert pointed out a huge hollow where 
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Powerful Owls had nested and the roosting tree they had 
used. We walked along the track to view the many flowers 
before leaving for the Heywood Hotel for dinner during 
which Sheila discovered a leech attached to her ankle. 
After a pleasant meal in good company we bade Lois, 
Max and Robert farewell and returned to the farmhouse 
where lvor showed us a varied selection of excellent local 
slides. 


We left the farmhouse at 9.00 am Sunday and drove to 
Phelan's bush block. This bush had not been grazed and 
it was good to see so many orchids, predominantly 
Nodding Greenhood and Pink Fingers as well as 
Indigofera. Over the road we wandered through a 
bushland which had been grazed and found an 
understory of great variety. Kennedia prostrata Running 
Postman was prolific. We then met Robert Farnes in the 
Homerton State Forest where he pointed out Clubbed 
Spider Orchid Caladenia clavigera. 


We travelled along Coustleys Road to Dunmore State 
Forest to walk in some bushland that had been burnt in 
February this year. Red Beaks and Salmon Orchids were 
flowering. We paused at the bridge over the Darlot Creek 
while Lorraine explained the course of the lava flow from 
Mount Eccles. We spent some time looking for Brolgas 
which had obviously left their nest, and moved on to do 
some birdwatching at the Homerton Swamp. Best sighting 
was a Glossy Ibis. 

We ate a shared lunch back at the farmhouse and 
farewelled Phil and Alison before moving onto the 
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property next door—a 320 acre bush block owned by 
Trust for Nature, previously owned by Lorraine's father— 
and walked along the Darlot Creek. Hans and Pat left for 
home, Hans with a collection of leeches for the hospital, 
one in particular well satisfied from Hans' own leg. 





The leech that had had a good feed on Hans Streefkerk's 
blood. 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


During dinner a Southern Boobook called closely so we 
raced outside with the spotlight but alas too late. It called 
again from the forest further away. We did spotlight a 
koala sleeping in a nearby eucalypt though. The evening 
was spent looking through the microscopes at ‘fascinating 


{ Creatures’ on plant specimens which were collected. A 


lively discussion ensued on the structure of the clematis 
flowers, male and female. 


On Monday after a leisurely breakfast Sheila left for home 
and Lorraine took Graeme, Dick and me along Overalls 
Road to the start of the forest where we walked in toa 
swamp. We found one huge patch and a few smaller 


=| patches of Pterostylis pedunculats Maroon Greenhood. 


[29 We walked around the swamp through very thick bracken 
ex bushland—Graeme had to avoid the Copperhead that 
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Darlot Creek, Homerton. Note the stony rises of the 
Mount Eccles lava flow. 





wasn't going to move for him—until we came out in a 


| cleared paddock to look at where a bulldozer had broken 


through the limestone over a cave. 


: | We all enjoyed a cuppa at the farmhouse before leaving 


for Geelong. Thankyou Lorraine and Philip for a most 
interesting campout in a fascinating area. 


Friends of Geelong Botanic Gardens 


GBG Expo 
27 November 2005 


On Sunday 27 November 2005, 3.00 pm-6.00 pm, Friend of the Geelong Botanic Gardens are organising a GBG 
Expo, to celebrate the environment, services and activities of Geelong Botanic Gardens and 20 years of Friends. 


A Botanical Art Exhibition, guided walks, plant sales and demonstrations as well as music and general festivities are 
being organised. The day will culminate in the opening of the GBG Heritage Trail at 5.00 pm. 
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Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


he third and final 2005 Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 

was held on the Plant Group's October meeting night 
and, like the previous lectures, was very much 
appreciated by a large audience. 


Visiting lecturer Randall Robinson shared his amazing 
knowledge of Victoria's eastern plains, northern plains 
and western plains grasslands by explanation and 
illustration. His thorough presentation reinforced and 
confirmed the view that Victoria's current grassland area 
permanently protected is undeniably far too small. Terrick 
Terrick—our June 2003 Campout site—is the only 
sizeable protected grassland in Victoria BUT is it large 
enough to sustain all its flora and fauna components? Our 
western basalt plains grasslands definitely do not have a 
sustainable area protected; the few reserves are very 
small indeed. 


The second speaker, local John King, certainly knows the 
parlous state of our local grasslands. John has been 
interested in grasslands ecology since studying botany at 
Latrobe University. He was a founding member of the 
original Geelong Indigenous Nursery in 1987, he has 


...Dick Southcombe 


been actively involved with grassland restoration projects 
and together with Mark Trengove and Trish Edwards 
conducted environmental seminars for G.R.O (Geelong 
Revegetation Organisation). 


John identified and discussed local grasslands which 
although small are significant, their need for on-going 
care, permanent protection, and those that are being lost 
due to poor or no management. The edge-effect on small 
areas is devastating. 


The first of the 2006 lectures is scheduled for March 14; 
people interested in our local flora are encouraged to 
advise me of subjects and/or speakers for the 2006 Series 
as John Arnott and | are about to arrange next year's 
program. 


The plant group's November meeting will focus on plants 


observed during last month's grassland excursion with 
Mark Trengove. 


&» 


Marilyn Hewish—600 Australian bird species! 


n Tuesday 25 October 2005 Marilyn pinned on her 

600 club badge and we toasted her achievement in 
(Queensland) champagne. She has now seen 600 
species of free living wild birds, alive in the field in 
Australia. Her 600th bird was the Channel-billed Cuckoo, 
from my verandah in Ipswich, Queensland—and we heard 
the horrid and unmistakeable CBC calls after we went to 
bed and (at 4.10 am!) before we got up next morning. 
They are large conspicuous birds which parasitise Crows 
and Currawongs, and their calls are not musical. 


By the time Marilyn joined the GFNC, in 1982, she had 
seen just over 200 species—in fact her 195th species was 
the Black Falcon, seen on the 1982 summer wader count 
at Hospital Swamp. The moral of this is that if you do 
wader counts and other surveys, you will be rewarded 
with terrific birds. We celebrated the winter wader count in 
1982 by ticking off the Orange-bellied Parrot at Werribee 
(250!) and the Powerful Owl at Ironbark Basin; her 300th 
species was a Lewin’s Rail at Point Henry after a very wet 
and miserable Hoodie Count. 350 (Glossy Black 
Cockatoo) was at Mallacoota; 400(Grey Falcon) and 450 
(Varied Honeyeater) were in north Queensland—that 
must have been an exciting trip! She saw her 500th 
species the Plum-headed Finch at Cowra, and | was there 
for her 550th, the Rainbow Pitta at Fogg Dam in the 
Northern Territory (soon sharing two great new birds, the 
Banded Fruit-Dove and the Northern Rosella—l’d been 
looking for them for ages!). 


... Margaret Cameron 


The 600 Club was started by the late John McKean, in the 
days when seeing 600 species in Australia was a rare 
achievement. Long-standing GFNC members may 
remember one of John’s last visits to Geelong, in 1983, 
when he flew down from Darwin to look at the Lesser 
Yellowlegs which had been seen at Reedy Lake—he 
walked all day but it had vanished, then during the next 
summer wader count Myra and Harry Kroger and | found 
it again at Moolap Saltworks. The 600 badge shows the 
Eyrean Grasswren, | suspect because it was John’s 600th 
bird. 


The 600 Club—the 650 club, the 700 club etc.—are just 
for fun. But you don’t see all these species, especially the 
more difficult ones, without learning a lot about birds and 
their habitat requirements. Many of the more difficult 
species are hard to see because they present 
conservation challenges. 


Birder’s totals used to be published in John's newsletter 
called Cosmic Flashes; now they are on Tony Palliser's 
web page http://users.bigpond.net.au/palliser/pelagic/ 
totals.html. 36 people now claim over 700 species, top 
being Mike Carter with 772. | am the custodian of the 
badges, so when you see 600 or 650 spp, contact me! 


Marilyn's 600th bird was yesterday's news; today she saw 
a Cicadabird and a Russet-tailed Thrush. Will tomorrow 
bring a Black-breasted Button-Quail? 
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An addition to our mammal atlas 


e have a 'new' species on the mammal atlas—on 

27 September 2005 Dave King found the body of a 
rat near the golf driving-range on the Belmont Common, 
and by microscopic examination of the hair, found it to be 
a Brown (or Sewer) Rat Rattus norvegicus. 


While it is the first entry in our rapidly expanding atlas, it 
was not Dave's first encounter with the species. Some 
years ago, he caught one near Portarlington and found it 
to be a large and extremely aggressive animal. When he 
approached the cage trap, it reared up and snarled at 
him, something other rats he had encountered never did. 


This is not unusual for the Brown Rat; Steve van Dyck, 
writing in Nature Australia, described this trait—' cornered 
Sewer Rats ... will strike with little provocation. Some 
zoologists say this is attributable to fear while others 
contend that the Sewer Rat just has a natural vicious 
streak that is nastier than that of any other of its cousins'. 


Brown Rats are now a cosmopolitan species although 
their original range may have been south-eastern Siberia 
and northern China. They are believed to have first 
moved into Europe in the Middle Ages, and this was 
followed by another major invasion in the 18th century. 
Like both Black Rat and House Mouse, Brown Rats came 
to Australia with early European settlement, although they 
may have reached the Western Australian coast as early 
as 1616 from Dutch vessels that landed there (Long, 
2003). Their main Australian distribution is around the 
coastal cities and towns, from Cairns south and west to 
Adelaide, eastern Tasmania, and near Albany and Perth 
(Menkhorst & Knight, 2001). 





m 





... [revor Pescott 


While Brown Rats are acknowledged as vicious 
creatures, with a dreadful reputation for destruction and 
the spread of disease, it is the same species that have 
become both pet and laboratory rats (van Dyke 2003). By 
isolating them from places where they can become the 
carriers of lice, fleas, worms and other disease vectors, 
rats have 'come clean'. 


While their parasitic load has been removed, natural 
instincts have not. One researcher took 75 rats, 
selectively bred through about 200 generations over 96 
years under strict laboratory conditions, and released 
them in a tennis-court-sized enclosure. Within days they 
had reverted to their natural hopping gait (not walking as 
they did in the tiny cages), found food, established paths 
runways and nests, developed a social hierarchy—in fact, 
they resumed a way of life denied them for those 200 
generations (Jowit 2004). 
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Left: Harlequin bugs - adult and immature forms. 


These bugs cluster in colonies, often as a mixture of adults and immature 
forms in various stages of development. They feed on young shoots and 
the underside of leaves. These bugs are often seen on marshmallow 
(Malva) plants, both the weeds and the local species. 

Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 
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Above: Ctenomorphodes tessulata Stick Insect, possibly an immature 
male, found in a vegetable garden at Point Lonsdale in September. 


Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 
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Eucalypts of Geelong 


4. Eucalyptus leucoxylon Yellow Gum 


ucalyptus leucoxylon is a very varied species, with 

many common names and several subspecies, 
occupying diverse habitats throughout its wide range. It is 
found from the mountains to the sea, from the Flinders 
Ranges to north-east Victoria, in areas with a rainfall of 
250—750 mm, mainly falling in winter. It can be a 5 metre 
high mallee or a 30 metre tall tree with a trunk half the 
total height and a spreading open crown. 


Throughout its range it has been, and continues to be, 
threatened by habitat destruction and degradation. It was 
first described in 1855 by Ferdinand von Mueller from a 
specimen from the Mt Lofty Range in South Australia. 
Adcock listed it in his 1897 Census of the indigenous 
plants of the Geelong district and today it can be found at 
the You Yangs, Long Forest, Bannockburn bush, 
Brisbane Ranges, Ocean Grove and Torquay. 


Yellow Gum bark is rough and persistent at the base of 
the trunk, hard, deeply furrowed and grey, but smooth and 
deciduous on the rest of the trunk and upper limbs. When 
newly exposed, it is often a lovely creamy-yellow colour. It 
is shed in irregular, roughly oval sheets, leaving a mottled 
surface of yellow, white and blue-grey. This may be the 
origin of its South Australian common name of Blue Gum. 
The sub-species megalocarpa is a small tree with huge 
red flowers that occurs naturally on the Fleurieu 
Peninsula, near Port Macdonnell, Cape Buffon and on 
Kangaroo Island. A pink-flowering form under the name of 
E. leucoxylon rosea is widely grown as an ornamental and 
street tree. 





i j Sia iline! 


Eucalyptus leucoxylon subsp. connata 


The timber is pale, yellow-white or pale pinkish-white. 
‘Leucoxylon’ means ‘white wood’ and is the origin of the 
name of White Ironbark. E. leucoxylon is closely related to 
‘true’ Ironbark, not only because its wood is so hard, but 
because of the form of its buds and fruits, which resemble 


... Valda Dedman 


closely those of the Ironbark E. tricarpa. They are in 
threes, downward hanging, on long slender stalks, quite 
large and pointed, and the flowers may be white, pink or 
red. The stamens are in two layers, the inner row being 
much shorter than the outer one. It has been postulated 
that this makes it easier for honeyeaters to reach the 
nectar, and thus pollinate the flower. Many of the outer 
filaments do not bear anthers. The fruit on its long stem is 
like a wine goblet. The disc is depressed, the valves 
deeply enclosed and the dark staminal ring often still 
attached. 





Flower showing two rows of stamens 





Fruit showing enclosed valves and staminal ring 


Continued on next page 
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There can be much variation in length and width of the Moonah, Sea-box and Drooping Sheoak. There is also a 
adult leaves, which are olive to grey-green on both sides, small remnant population at the western end of Lake 
lanceolate with distinct veins. Juvenile leaves are often Connewarre. All sites are subject to cool, salt-laden 
waxy and are blue-grey in colour. They are always winds. It often grows in heavy waterlogged clay soils. 
opposite and stemless, sometimes even joined together 

(connate). They are much larger and wider than the adult It is distinguished by the very long pedicels of the fruit (15- 
leaves. 27mm long and 1.25-2.3 times longer than fruit) and its 
smaller, often mallee form with several trunks. The 
juvenile leaves are opposite and sessile for more than 25 
pairs, connate for numerous pairs. It is listed as 
threatened under the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act 
1988. 


Yellow Gum trees flower from April to December. Though 
pollen may be deficient for European honeybees, the 
nectar flow is good. The honey produced is of fine quality, 
pale-coloured, with a mild flavour. It candies quickly. 





The winter flowering has been celebrated by Friends of 
Bannockburn Bush for almost a decade. The festival 
Originated at the time when Barwon Water, in a hasty 
over-reaction to protests about sewerage ponds in 
bushland, cut down magnificent 200 year-old Yellow 

The subspecies bellarinensis was first recognized at the | Gums. Nesting boxes were erected in the area to replace 
time of the fight to save Ocean Grove Park. The type hollows that were lost. These have not been particularly 
specimen for the scientific description in 1998 was found — successful. They have been monitored by the GFNC. This 
in the grounds of the Anglican church opposite the Park. year the Yellow Gum Winter Flowering Day was co- 

Its occurrence in the Park has been mapped (see hosted with Barwon Water, in a spirit of reconciliation. It is 
www.tfn.org.au/OceanGrove) to show old, new growth also a recognition of the significance of our local Yellow 
and dead trees. It also occurs in the Ocean Grove Nature Gums. 

Reserve, in the Deep Creek and Spring Creek Reserves 

at Torquay, and at Bells Beach, where it grows along 

Dead Man's Gully in association with Tree Everlasting, <P 


The stemless connate juvenile leaves. 


Snipefest 2005 
... Valda Dedman 


orrential downpours the night before and a howling gale on the day did not worry those taking part in Snipefest. 

Many thanks to all the wonderful helpers who made this day such a success and got things under control when 
some of us were ‘blown off course’ at the beginning. Bretan saved the day more than once, talking to the children and 
running in the long wet grass along the old railway track to ‘put up’ snipe. Melanie showed a rare artistic talent 
painting snipe faces and hands; Dave explained the wonders of shrimps and Jesus bugs as snipe food, ;Lorraine and 
Sheila supervised glitter glue for masks and answered parents’ questions; Gordon kept the hopeful snipe watchers on 
the path and made then listen to the frogs; Di from COGG presented the prizes; and the golf club provided a sheltered 
venue. The children’s happy faces said it all. 


Barwon River Observations 
...Bryant Attwood 


Platypus 
1 23/9/2005 Queens Park, in line with 
upstream end of the golf course at 
9.45 am. 
1 27/9/2005 Queens Park, under the footbridge 
at 9.20 am. 
1 7/10/2005 Queens Park, upstream of the 
footbridge at 8.30 am. 
Water Rats 
1 6/10/2005 Queens Park, in line with 
di ~ i upstream end of the golf course at 
VN —— fn | 8.00 am. 


Melanie painting snipe faces. 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


Bellarine Peninsula, 20 October 2005 


he excursion was led by Peter Bright and 

attended by nine members. The meeting spot at 
the Queenscliff slipway allowed plenty of 
opportunity for birdwatching in the channel and 
across to Sand Island. Of particular interest was a 
well-plumed Little Egret with the nuchal plumes 
streaming out in the wind; and the Tree Sparrows 
which frequent this area were tracked down by the 
early-comers. We were disappointed to find that the 
elephant seal had moved from the area near the ferry 
terminal but, as we were searching for it, a Swamp 
Harrier was observed flying along well out over the 
water. 


=== Peter's next stop was Queenscliff—Point Lonsdale 


Yacht Club where there is a good view over Swan 
Bay, with the low tide exposing the sand bars. Some 
species observed were Eastern Curlew, Black Swan, 
Crested Tern and Pacific Gull. 


We then drove to Freshwater Lake—not many birds 
on the lake at present, but close views of Sharp-tailed 
Sandpipers, Black-winged Stilts and Masked 
Lapwings along the shoreline. There were quite a few 
‘push birds’ (two cuckoo species—Fan-tailed and 
Horsefield's) and a flock of about 40 Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoos flew low over the lake. 


Our nest stop was the small but well-used Begola 
Wetland at Ocean Grove. | think everyone saw 
Latham's Snipe eventually—a few flushed but 
disappeared into the long grass very quickly. Reed 
Warblers were heard calling; there were several 
ducks nesting, but well-hidden, in the long reeds; 
Coots, Moorhens and Swamphens were very active, 
and we had a good sighting of Australasian Grebe. 


Our final venue for the day was Lake Lorne at 
Drysdale. Always interesting, it certainly didn't 
disappoint on this occasion. There are still some 
Freckled Ducks (we saw about 20), Blue-billed and 
Pacific Black Ducks, Chestnut and Grey Teal, 
Swamphens, Moorhens etcetera. The nesting 
cormorants on the island were attracting the attention 
of raptors (Swamp Harrier and Whistling Kite) and a 
Brown Goshawk flew over carrying 'something' in its 


talons. As we were about to leave Pat saw 'something 


blue, blue budgie perhaps’, fly into a tree. All 
telescopes were trained on the spot to give excellent 
views of a Sacred Kingfisher. Thanks Pat! 


We recorded 72 species (listed separately). Our 
thanks to Peter Bright for planning and leading this 
excursion (even getting a path mown for us at 
Freshwater Lake), and giving us such a good 
overview of the birds, and their habitats, around the 
Bellarine Peninsula. 


Lp 
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Bird List 

Blue-billed Duck 
Freckled Duck 

Black Swan 
Australian Shelduck 
Australian Wood Duck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Grey Teal 

Chestnut Teal 
Hardhead 
Australasian Grebe 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Great Crested Grebe 
Australasian Gannet 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Little Black Cormorant 
Great Cormorant 
Australasian Pelican 
White-faced Heron 
Little Egret 

Great Egret 

Cattle Egret 
Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Whistling Kite 

Swamp Harrier 

Brown Goshawk 
Purple Swamphen 
Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 
Latham's Snipe 
Eastern Curlew 
Common Greenshank 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 
Pied Oystercatcher 
Black-winged Stilt 
Masked Lapwing 
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...Polly Cutcliffe 


Pacific Gull 
Silver Gull 
Crested Tern 
Rock Dove 
Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Galah 
Eastern Rosella 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Sacred Kingfisher 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 
Singing Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Magpie-lark 
Willie Wagtail 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Little Raven 
Skylark 
House Sparrow 
Eurasian Tree Sparrow 
European Greenfinch 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Clamorous Reed-Warbler 
Silvereye 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Common Myna 

Total: 72 species 


Young southern elephant 
seal at Point Lonsdale 
10 May 2005. 

Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 
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This Month 


t lay there on the grass under the Ironbark, wings limply the creek and marched up the slopes. 


spread exposing yellow wing patches, body quivering, 
and beak open with long tongue protruding. 


| stood there watching a honeyeater die and wondering 
why. 


Maybe it had something to do with the conflict between 
the Red Wattlebirds and New Holland Honeyeaters. This 
was centred on the flowering Ironbark in our back yard. 
The Wattlebirds wanted exclusive use of this tree and 
successfully put off all others except the New Hollands. 


These were pursued relentlessly by the beak-snapping 
aggressors. The chase of a lone New Holland would 
continue for many minutes, in and out and around the tree 
and even out of the neighbourhood. 


And still the New Hollands persisted. Sometimes by sheer 
numbers they confused the chase which allowed them to 
slip into the flower-laden foliage. 


| guess you could say the New Hollands were getting their 
comeuppance—this is the same treatment they mete out 
to the Eastern Spinebills which visit the garden in the 
winter. 


But I know that tomorrow morning when I look out of the 
kitchen window this frantic activity will again be on 
display. 


So it will be, wherever, and whenever, there is a flowering 
gum. 


Platysace and Tigers 21.11.04 
Nelsons Track, Brisbane Ranges 


The echidna sensed our presence but couldn't work out 
what or where. Somewhat perplexed it continued its 
search for ants. Now and again it stopped to test the air, 
head turning to cover all directions. So we remained silent 
and watched it go about its business. It stood up on its 
hind legs to better inspect a low stump and still leaning on 
it, disarmingly turned its head to look us in the eye—so 
we reckoned! 


It was around here that | thought | saw the dove. | snuck 
up to where it had landed and there it was just about to 
walk into the undergrowth—not dove-like but thrush-like, 
white eyebrow, and black spots on a brownish back—a 
Spotted Quail-thrush. 


But it was the wildflowers! This was the Brisbane Ranges 
at its best. Tough country, tough plants, yet 

beautiful. Some were massed like the Everlastings and 
some were but a few like the Shrubby Platysace, but 
looking wonderful on its rocky perch at the lookout. The 
yellow Tiger Orchids, tall, some with three or four flowers, 
were a sight to see. 


Then around to Steiglitz where the Black Wattles, pale 
yellow blossoms held against green foliage, grew along 


...Joe Hubbard 

Heady stuff! 

Nature Notes 

Newtown 

1.11.04 Water Milfoil flowering in pond. Ring of 
reddish flower buds around the stems. At 
dusk 7 Nankeen Night Herons fly overhead 
in line from Park to Bay. 

9.11.04 Along the river Sacred Kingfishers calling. 

10.11.04 V of Straw-necked Ibis against blue sky. 
Flying Foxes feeding in the lronbark. 

17.11.04 Australian Admiral Butterfly (yellow wing 
patches). 

27.11.04 Hot days and evenings with Cicadas calling. 
Fledged Little Raven. Silvereyes 
singing. Nest somewhere in garden. New 
Hollands have nest in pear tree among the 
climbing rose. Many Hoverflies, especially in 
the shade on hot days or around the pond. 

To get you going... 


Dusk Watch. Try one! List the sights and sounds around 
you. Be convivial but quiet! My first observation was a 
Hobby and a bit later a Night Heron and so it went on. 


Barwon Heads 

At low tide walk from the bridge carpark around The Bluff 
and return via the steps on the ocean side. Appreciate the 
makeup of the cliffs and shore platforms. See Common 
Terns (maybe!), a hovering Australian Kestrel, and a 
Singing Honeyeater. Watch for the yellow of Coast Twin- 
leaf and the purple of Swainson-pea growing on the 
dunes. From Barwon Heads to Ocean Grove, admire the 
Tea-tree. 


Hurst Road (near Anglesea) 

On Great Ocean Road first left after Pt Addis turn- 

off. Drive to carpark near coast. Walking track to T 
intersection, right, short walk to fine coastal 

vista. Heathland flowers and birds. Vicroads 93 E 72 
Shrubby Platysace (Brisbane Ranges) 

An awful name for a pretty flower (shrub). Its lovely deep 
pink umbels of buds open pale pink, then fully to many 
tiny white flowers. 

Quail-thrushes (Brisbane Ranges) 

Hard to see but Barry Lingham saw three without moving 
off Switch Road. Nelsons Track is off Switch Road. 
Vicroads 77 E 71/2 

Flying Duck Orchids (Brisbane Ranges) 

If you have time to travel to Steiglitz via Butchers Road, 
not far along this road look around the roadside 

trees. Found mine 21.11.04. 


Now that's your lot—plenty of anthropomorphisms, a 
sprinkle of colloquialisms, a sloppy identification or two, a 
little embellishment here and there. 


How much more excitement do you want? 
Cheers! 
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Getting to know the Club’s volunteers 


L ily was born in 1917 in Worcester, 
in the midlands of England (under 
the smell of Worcestershire Sauce). 
She left school at 14 years to start a 
tailoring apprenticeship that lasted 
seven years. When the war started 
Bob and Lily had met but he was 
called up right at the beginning, then 
went off to France and Belgium and 
came back from Dunkirk. They 
decided to marry to save the 
allowance. Lily went into the army two 
weeks later, did six weeks training, 
then was stationed at Stratford-on- 
Avon for two years as a telephonist 
and plotter on searchlights. Then they 
were transferred down to the coast at 
Folkestone, but there wasn't an ops 
room there, so soon after they were 
sent down to Biggin Hill aerodrome. 
Their job there was to plot the course 
of British returning planes and 
communicate these to the anti-aircraft 
gunners around the coast from Dover 
to Folkestone. (There had been some 
catastrophes when their own planes 
had been mistaken for enemy 
bombers and shot down.) In a short 
time the V1 buzz bombs came along. 
They were bombed out of their 
accommodation several times. Life 
was a bit hectic. They were even put 
down caves to sleep for their own 


Lily Sherwood 


safety—a horrible experience. It's not 
generally known that there are chalk 
caves outside London at Chislehurst. 
With a few near misses they survived. 
After they plotted D Day and the buzz 
bomb B1 and B2 sites were captured, 
their job was finished. 


All this time Bob had been serving in 
Burma and after the battle at Komiea 
he was pulled out very sick with two 
tropical diseases. He was sent to a 
hospital in Glasgow for six months. 
After a very trying time they were both 
repatriated and bought a small 
cottage where their son Tony was 
born. 


In 1954 the Sherwood family decided 
to migrate to Australia, a good move. 
They went first to Canberra where 
Bob worked on the Canberra Times. 
Their accommodation wasn't very 
suitable and they heard of linotype 
jobs in Geelong and decided to come 
here and Bob worked on the Geelong 
Advertiser until the hot metal process 
finished, when he retired. 


Gordon McCarthy worked with Bob 
and he introduced them to the Field 
Naturalists Club in 1964. Tony was 
about ten then and they thought the 


knowledge they would learn would 
help them all to know more about their 
new country. They never ever 
regretted it. They involved themselves 
as much as they could, enjoying great 
friendships. Lily was on the committee 
for a few years and worked on stalls 
raising money with the late Nora Errey 
and Francie and Elsie Pool. She has 
many happy memories of the day trips 
with many more members attending 
than now—campouts, long trips like 
the one to Cape York, pulling 
Boneseed at the You Yangs and 
clearing rubbish from the drains at 
Jerringot amongst the snakes and so 
on. 


Sadly Bob died in 1988 but prior to 
that they saw a lot of Australia in their 
campervan. After his death Lily 
moved to Abervale Village in 
Grovedale and has started a 
birdwatching group with excursions 
from there. 


It's all been a happy experience for 
Lily and her family and she has made 
some very steadfast friends. Her only 
regret is that she finds she can’t keep 
up the pace any more. 


$p 


Bird Observations October 2005 


pring records always contain reports of the return of 


... Barry Lingham 


Wedge-tailed Eagles and Owlet-nightjars plus a rare 


birds that migrate to other areas during our Victorian 
winter. The observers who report these sightings are 
excited to see the birds returning, but the records form an 
ongoing story of seasonal patterns and weather variation. 
Records of bird migrations are now being used to monitor 
climate change—it would be interesting to see if our local 
birds are returning earlier because of slight temperature 
increases due to global warming. 


Spring returns were noted for Short-tailed Shearwater, 
Eastern Curlew, Red Knot, Pacific Golden Plover, Sacred 
Kingfisher, Rainbow Bee-eater, White-winged Triller and 
Olive-backed Oriole. Breeding has been noted in several 
‘hard to spot' species—Powerful Owls, Jacky Winters, 


sighting of a Speckled Warbler’s nest. Unusual reports 
include up to three Intermediate Egret at Hospital Swamp, 
Glossy Ibis at Reedy Lake, Black Kite on the Bellarine 
Peninsula, Rose Robin at Queens Park, Rufous Fantail at 
Serendip and the magnificent Beautiful Firetail at Gum 
Flat. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BCI, Bretan Clifford; BL, 
Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; 
GFI, Glenn Fletcher; GGa, Geoff Gaynor; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy; HS, Hans Streefkerk; JN, John Newman; KDo, 
Keith Dowell; LM, Lib Macpherson; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; 
RBa, Ray Baverstock; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; TFL, Tom 
Fletcher 


Continued next page... 
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Species 

Stubble Quail 

Magpie Goose 
Short-tailed Shearwater 


Shearwater sp. 


Shy Albatross 
Great Cormorant 
Intermediate Egret 


Glossy Ibis 
Black Kite 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Brown Falcon 


Eastern Curlew 


Red Knot 

Pacific Golden Plover 
Caspian Tern 
Powerful Owl 


Australian Owlet-nightjar 


Sacred Kingfisher 


Rainbow Bee-eater 


Superb Fairy-wren 


Speckled Warbler 


Jacky Winter 


Rose Robin 
Pink Robin 


Rufous Whistler 


Rufous Fantail 
White-winged Triller 
Olive-backed Oriole 


Beautiful Firetail 


Number 


1+ 
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Present 


Present 


Present 


Present 


Present 
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Date Comments Observer 
9/10 Shepherds Road, Swan Bay, flushed from short grass. | BL 
A second bird heard calling from canola crop off 
Knights Road. 
12/10 Reedy Lake N RMc 
10/10 Point Addis, countless numbers in steady stream RMc, DHe, MHe 
westward, well offshore. 
23/9 Barwon Heads/Point Lonsdale, huge dark rafts a long RMc 
way offshore in calm conditions, probably totalling 
3000—4000 birds. 
10/10 Point Addis, offshore. RMc, DHe, MHe 
26/9 St Augustine Lake, Highton, circling at 0615. One KDo 
landed then left again. 
12/9 Hospital Swamp, Connewarre, in non-breeding TFI 
plumage. 
18/9 Hospital Swamp, JN, CMo 
12/10 Reedy Lake N, flying over. RMc 
9/9 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, a first-year bird over TFI 
paddocks on W side then flew into the reserve. Later 
seen circling with 4 Whistling Kites over the 
Information Centre. First record for the Reserve. 
1/10 Merrawarp Road, Ceres, flying low to the W over the HBa 
bridge over the Barwon River. 
6/9 Princes Highway, Lara, nesting in dead tree. On 17/10 | TFI, BCI, GGa 
two fully-feathered young were in the nest with the 
adults in close attendance. 
25/9 Colac Road, Waurn Ponds BAt 
13/10 Point Wilson Road, near Military Swamp, carrying a TFI, GGa 
large Tiger Snake. 
1/10 Barwon Heads, flew downstream past Pelican Point. RMc 
2/10 St Leonards Salt Lagoon amongst 350 waders. RMc 
17/10 Kirk Point, on grass. TFI, GFI 
1/10 St Augustines Lake, Highton, circling and feeding at KDo 
0900. Two on 3/10 at 1630. 
13/10 Anakie Gorge, half-way point, a pair with one fluffy MHe, DHe, JN 
young (white underparts, black mask). 
17/10 You Yangs, nesting. RMc, DHe, MHe 
5/10 Jenkins Road, Lara GGa 
10/10 Tanners Road, S of Gherang MHe 
10/10 Allardyce Track, Gum Flat MHe 
12/10 Hovells Creek, You Yangs, head calling. 5 seen on MHe, DHe, RMc 
17/10. 
20/10 Dickens Road, Freshwater Creek, an unfinished nest HS 
with one large and two smaller eggs in it. The large 
egg hatched 20/10 and adult female is feeding the 
chick. A Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo has been seen 
often in that area. 
4/10 You Yangs, E of Stockyards. A nest with young found RMc, DHe, MHe 
17/10. Pair taking food, young heard. Nest in fine 
dense grass, grass covering, side entrance, in grassy 
clearing beside low rock. Very hard to see. 
17/10 You Yangs, building nests. RMc, DHe, MHe 
18/9 Queens Park, a brown bird, in loose association witha | CMo, LM 
small flock of Silvereyes. 
16/9 Fyansford Common. A brown bird in Kangaroo Apple BAt 
bushes. Also 19/9 
4/10 You Yangs, widespread. A pair were with 3 'grey' RMc 
Golden Whistlers near Barros dams. 
19/10 Banksia Trail, Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, calling. TFI 
8/10 Serendip GMc 
4/10 You Yangs, a singing male, W of Barros dams. RMc 
4/10 You Yangs, calling. RMc 
12/10 Wal Whiteside Walk, calling from golf course area at BAt 
0800. 
10/10 Allardyce Track, Gum Flat MHe 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2005-2006 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

“ 4 Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 

: i Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 

: Kate Hill 5229 0941 kateeeeeeee@hotmail.com 


^ 3 Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Heather Cameron 

Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 


Coming Events 
NOVEMBER 2005 DECEMBER 2005 


General Meeting: Millipedes—Megan Short TBA Challenge Bird Count 

Plant Group: Workshop General Meeting: John Arnott 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Serendip Sanctuary Plant Group Excursion 

Bird Group: Birds of southern Africa—Craig Morley Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Excursion: Invertebrate search, Inverleigh Common. Mammal Group: Survey 
Leader: Dave King 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 28 November, 2005, 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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